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BRAND NEW! 
jor nelease in early 1951 


The All-New, 4th Edition of DESIGN TECHNICS—Your Econ. 
omy-Priced Book of 40 Art Procedures. (How-To-Do-It, Step 
By Step!) 


THIS IS THE FAVORITE OF TROUSANDS OF ART HOBBY. 
ISTS, AND IS USED AS A TEACHING GUIDE BY PROFESSIONALS 
; AT OVER 2,000 ART SCHOOLS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


HOW -TO-DOAT-BOOK 


THE 4TH EDITION WILL COVER THE TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING, DRAW. 
ING, AIR BRUSH, COMMERCIAL ART STYLES, SILK SCREEN, BATIK, WOOD CUTS, 
LITHOGRAPHY, PASTELS, AND THIRTY OTHER METHODS. 


Reserve Your Copies NOW $2.00 Per Copy (5 or more at $1.50 ea.) 
DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 337 S$. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


* PART I—A history of lettering of 
the past 2500 years—the evolution of 
graphic design from the crude symbols 
of antiquity to today’s great variety of 
type styles and faces, and their use in 
graphic design. The masterful illustra- 
tions are products of many years of 


work. 


* PART II—A course in the elements 
of lettering and design that shows: how 


to develop a sense of creative design; 


how to produce imaginative effects with 
lettering, type, and page layouts; special 
techniques of poster design. Illustrated 


with many striking drawings. 


95 full-page plates portraying both alphabets 


and expert techniques of design. 


IDEAL FOR ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, CALLI- 
GRAPHERS, STUDENTS—BEGINNERS OR EXPERTS 


Order your copy today. Send check or money 
order for $6.00 to 


By | 4: ae 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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STONES CRAFTSMEN! 


add interest and color to jewelry and metalcrafts. 
Cabochons, faceted and rough (all genuine) from agates 
io tourmalines and mostly from 10 cents to $1.50. 
Also selected findings and supplies. 


INTRIGUING BOOKLET FREE 


SAM KRAMER 


29 W. 8th St. Dept. D New York, N. Y. 


MELTZER SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 21 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Beginners—Advanced—Professional 
Morning, Afternoon or Saturday Classes 


¢ Inquire About Junior Scholarships 


58 W. 5TH ST. Cl. 5-7288 


us 


the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 
Write for Catalog 


VITREX special color kit 


for enameling on copper, silver, gold 


These colors may be suspended in oil and 
may be applied directly with a brush! 
a Set of 8 one ounce containers for $6.00 
VITREX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


16718 MILES AVE. CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


» Regional and National News in Art and Education 
» Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
» Association affairs. 


» Editorial comment. 


Subscription to Nor-Members Is 
$1.50 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


‘THE full color illustration of Steigel glass bottles is by courtesy of 

Dover Publications, Inc., 1780 Broadway, N. Y. C. This plate is 
one of 171 illustrations, twelve of which are in full color, appearing 
in ‘Steigel Glass,” a new deluxe volume by Frederick Hunter 
($10.00). The blue flint drug bottle stands six inches high; the 
cordial bottle with dove design is 4'/2 inches high. Baron Steigel, 
creator of the exquisite style which bears his name, was an American 
pioneer in a field exclusively dominated by European craftsmen. 
When he died in 1785, impoverished and barely released from 
debtor’s prison, he could not know that his crumbled empire would 
one day be the brightest page in New World glass making. 


The mezzotint, ‘Thunderhead Crest,” is the work of Reynold H. 
Weidenaar, author of the article on an unusual medium, which 
appears on page eleven of this issue. 


Recognize the winsome dragon on the cover? That’s Ollie, one 
third of TV’s most popular puppet show, “Kukla, Fran & Ollie.” 
You will find a behind-the-scenes article about Burr Tillstrom, his 
creator, on page eight. 


"Sketching Backstage” is one of many similar drawings made by 
Irene Aronson, usually found behind the scenes at the Metropolitan 
Opera, ballet and Broadway legitimate theaters. She tells how she 
does it on page seventeen. @ 


*M. Grumbacher, Inc. calls attention to the fact that it owns 
and has registered in the U.S. Patent Office, the trademark 
*“SCHMINCKE?”’ for artists’ colors and other products, Registra- 


| 


tion No. 528,818.” 


A SIMPLIFIED, PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 


Very clear instruction in the 
simplest, most accurate meth- 
ods of making isometric 
drawings, true-scale pers pec- 


Over 200 tive drawings, exploded 
views, freehand drawings 

step-by-step based on mechanical con- 

illustrations, struction principles. 

many in 2 


Includes all details of pre- 
colors paring drawings for repro- 
duction —al] methods of 
Shading, use of air brush, 
proportioning, mounting, etc. 
Gives useful information on 
reproduction processes. 


Written by experienced illustrators, this 
book is a complete, practical handbook 
for the industrial artist. $5.00 


SSS Sa 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 D 


SEE 
IT Please send me a copy of Illustrating for Tomorrow's 
Production. | will either remit in full or return the 
ON book in 10 days. 
APPROVAL 


Address 
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A DEPARTMENT OF NEWS AND EXHIBITIONS FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


GOYA AND MODERN CASEINS SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


all great artists have much in common. Their techniques, treatment of subject, choice 

of palette may vary, but they possess certain identical qualities which make them 
great. We often make the mistake of comparing the style of one artist to another, when 
thinking. The diversity of styles in such men as Titian, Rembrandt, Daumier and Goya, 
hardly needs to be noted, but we can logically link their work together because all created 
with the same powerful perception, keen sensitivity, and simple directness which is the 
tool of every serious artist. As for Goya, some of his portraits are so sharp and merciless 
that | am led to believe the sitters must have blushed to see themselves so mirrored. One 
magnificient example is surely the indictment of a ruthless character —- the portrait of 
(subtle revenge!) the Director of the Royal Academy of San Fernando. 


20 MODERN CASEINS 


To illustrate how versatile the artist can be with casein, twenty are proving their 
point in a stimulating exhibition at the Grand Central Galleries. Here is evidence that no 
matter what his technical or esthetic approach, an artist can usually achieve satisfying 
results with this relatively new medium. The show runs the gamut from pure illustration 
to abstract patterns. Most noteworthy paintings are by George Schwacha, Lois M. Jones, 
M. Rasko, Jean Liberte, Ralph Fabri, Elizabeth Erlanger, and Mary Black Diller and John 


T: exhibition of GOYA’S work at the Wildenstein Galleries, quite convinced me that 


J. Newman (the last two from DESIGN’s Editorial Board). 


RECENT SHOWS THAT IMPRESSED 


The vigorous paintings of Joseph Kaplan 
at the Salpeter Gallery, last month. The art- 
ist has a way with paint that makes wharfs, 
piers, Mexican cliff-dwellings all breathe an 
intense atmospheric quality, thru use of rich 
color. . . . Another fine restaurant art show 
at Manhattan’s intimate French bistro, the 
Copain, where Dorothy Block’s oils and wa- 
ter colors delighted diners. Miss Block’s can- 
vasses are well planned, decorative and ap- 
pealing. Retrospective exhibition of 
Chaim Soutine, now at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York, will soon be on its 
way to Cleveland, Ohio. Remarkable for its 
all-embracing individuality. Like Kokoschka, 
Soutine’s is a style which other artists should 
be wary of emulating for fear of falling on 
their face. With a bland disregard for dis- 
cipline, Soutine breaches the usual technical 
standards. This being an entirely personal, 
accomplishment, it is perilous to all imita- 
tors. .. . “Sculpture in Bronze’’ (200 out- 
standing examples dating from 2600 B.C. 
to the 19th Century) is the unusual exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum, which 
may be seen there until Jan. 2lst. © 


WHITNEY MUSEUM GOES ALL OUT 


Not the slightest, lingering doubt remains 
that the ‘‘extremes’’ are fully entrenched in 


Contents of this column are copyrighted 
by Design Publishing Co. and may not 
be reprinted without permission. Direct 
all correspondence to Miss Florence Lew- 
ison, 2231 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

©MCML 


the present world of art. Gallery and muse- 
um exhibitions tell you this every day. It is 
not surprising therefore, to see that the 
Whitney Museum’s Painting Annual has 
again invited artists whose works fairly 
shake the walls with their boldness. What is 
more, this year many erstwhile sober-minded 
artists have mounted the bandwagon, adding 
fresh grist to this fast-developing ‘new’ 
academy. For that is exactly what this trend 
is certain to become. In one gallery | found 
three top name artists imitating each other 
so meticulously that any of them could have 
signed the other’s painting. It was, never- 
theless, reassuring to observe that the Whit- 
ney has not neglected other forms of ex- 
pression. There is a good representation of 
the expressionist and realist painters, and 
abstractionists, too. The last named seems 
rather homey now, compared to its more 
violent successors. 


COMING UP AND WORTH NOTING 


Audubon Artists 9th Annual Ex- 
hibition—Jan. 18-Feb. 4 at the Na- 
tional Academy in N. Y.... 16th An- 
nual New Year Show—TJan. 1-28 at 
Butler Art Inst., Youngstown, Ohio 
. . . 22nd Biennial of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting, Mar. 31-May 
13, Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. 
C. . . . One-man exhibition of LENA 
GURR at A.C.A. Gallery in N. Y.— 
Dec. 11-30. 


. adequate variety of topics and interesting layouts.” 


Louis Kabrin, Artist-Designer 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


RECENT CHRISTMAS ETCHINGS EXHIBIT 
The Grand Central Art Galleries has 
been showing a most unusual group of 
original, signed etchings, all of which 
are for sale during the holidays. These 
range in price from $15.00 upwards 
and are the work of well known Amer- 
icans, John Taylor Arms, C. W. And- 
erson, George Wright, Phillip Kappel, 
Samuel Chamberlain, R. W. Woiceske 
and Walter Tittle, among others. On 
the opposite side of the gallery is an 
oils show, again all for sale, at prices 
between $50 and $300. A cross-section 
of the artists whose efforts you may 
purchase: Ted Kautzky, Lamar Dodd, 

Henry Gasser, Harry Leith-Ross. 


EDWARD JOHN STEVENS 1-MAN SHOW 
Next Jan. 15th marks an important 
event on your art calendar. The Prang 
I-ducational Center of N.Y.C. will hold 
a one-man exhibition of the paintings 
of Edward John Stevens. Original and 
forceful are prosaic adjectives to de- 
scribe this hard-hitting artist’s work. 
Stevens recently received national pub- 
licity by being included in LIFE Mag- 
azine’s annual selection of the out- 
standing young American artists of 
1950. Suggest you check into this show. 
The gallery is located near Columbia 
University, at 1185 Amsterdam Ave., 
N.Y.C. Continuing through January 
26, 1951. 


FERSTADT AT CREATIVE GALLERY 


No newcomer to the art world, Louis 
Ferstadt recently held his first one-man show 
since 1939, at the Creative Gallery. It merits 
attention in retrospect. Though his former 
style permeates much of the work seen, 
there is evidence of constant growth and 
change, plus an amaing technical fluency. 
He is painstaking. He creates imaginative, 
decorative pictures, which stand up under 
close scrutiny. He effectively masters the 
varying styles of symbolism, abstraction, 
realism, or classicism with good palette and 
fine line. ‘‘Mother and Child’ in which the 
maternal theme recurs symbolically, and a 
brilliant display of technique in ‘’The Psy- 
chopath”’ are only two of the paintings that 
make this a recommended show. @ 
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BY MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT: Augustus F. A. Ferdinand, King of 
Portugal, was celebrated as a painter and engraver. In 
1869 he married a beautiful vocalist in Boston. He rejected 
the crown of Spain in favor of his greater love, Art... 
John Landseer (1789-1852), father of Sir Edwin Lead 
seer, was a noted plate engraver of his day but his most 
scholarly work was his illustrated research work on the 
sculptured stones of Babylon . . . . Varro, who lived in 
Rome in the Ist Century B.C., was the friend of Caesar and 
was directed by him to form a public library. Pliny records 
Varro as having written a manuscript which he illustrated 
with hundreds of portraits .... The Mansard (or Gam- 
brell) roof was originated by Francois Mansart (1598- 
1622), a French architect of Italian origin . . . . Leochares, 
an Athenian sculptor (menticned by Pliny as living in 
372 B.C.), was commissioned to design and erect the famous 
tomb in honor of Mausolus, King of Caria. We honor his 
work today by calling all such tombs “Mausoleum.” . . 
King Alexander conferred upon Apelles the sole right | to 
paint his portraits. He allowed no one but Lysippus, Greek 
sculptor, to execute his features in bronze. 


DID NOT TICKLE HIS PALETTE: Whistler avoided the company 
of fish eaters. He detested the odor . . Samuel 
F. B. Morse had to give up painting landscapes for por- 
traiture when he returned to this country from Europe in 
1815. At one time he traveled about New England as an 
itinerant portrait painter at “fifteen dollars per head.” ... 
Sir Walter Scott and the King of England greatly admired 
John J. Audubon. When he went to England for patronage 
and encouragement, they were the first subscribers to his 
“Elephant” portfolio, with which he had fared so badly in 
America . . Melozzo da Forli (1438-1494), an Italian 
painter of murals, is the first known to have applied “fore- 
shortening” to the painting of vaulted ceilings. His work 
is still well preserved in the Quirinal palace... . William 
Dunlap, a playwright and painter of the early 19th Century, 
was one of the founders of the New York Academy of 
Design . . . . Prospero Fontana, noted 16th Century 
Bolognese painter, opened the first Italian art school. 
Among his most famous students were the Caracci brothers. 


DEPT. OF HISTORIC POETRY: A quatrain written on the studio 
wall of Whistler’s Paris Studio: 
“I bought a palette just like his, 
His colors and his brush. 
The devil of it is, you see, 
I could not buy his touch.” 


oppity: Leonardo da Vinci had a sadistic streak: He 
spent many hours in hospitals to witness and record in 
drawing the agony of death. @ 
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T.V.’s wonderful puppets are flesh and blood people 


article by 
GERRY A. TURNER 


ILLIONS of video viewers are addicted to the Aukla, Fran and 

Ollie habit. It has become a sort of ritual, this avid following of 
the activities of a garrulous dragon with one tooth, his wistful, 
bulb-nosed little sidekick, and the host of impish friends and neigh- 
bors shown on this page. Five times a week, Aukla, Fran and Ollie 
ad-lib their way through a scriptless half-hour that 1s carried by some 
sixty television stations throughout the country. Recent first place 
winner in the 1950 popularity poll for “children’s programs,” the 
Kuklapolitan Players are probably seen by just as many children 
above, twenty-one years of age as below. It’s hard to describe the 
format of a Kukla, Fran and Ollie show to those benighted souls 
who haven't yet seen one. Plot ? Nothing more than a genial, ambling 
aimlessness that goes nowhere and everywhere. And yet, the very 
ingenuousness is artful sophistication of the highest order. That's 
why there is no age limit to the audience. 

Kukla, Fran and Ollie is a puppet show, but you'll see no puppets. 
In a couple of minutes you're completely under their spell and it’s a 
hard-headed individual indeed who doesn't find them flesh and blood. 

The power behind it all is a slight young man with a crew haircut 
who invisibly guides the destinies of the cast, save for a brief curtain 
call at the end of each day’s episode. His name is Burr Tillstrom. 

Burr (from the maiden name of his mother) started handling pup- 
pets at the age when other kids go “bang-bang !” with cap pistols. He 
organized his own shows in public school and has never been very 
far from the hand-in-glove little creatures ever since. A brief tenure 
at the University of Chicago marks his only fling at higher education. 


Characters copyright 1950, Burr Tillstrom 
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KUKLA OLLIE FRAN 


He forsook the ivied halls and hurried over to Flushing 
Meadows in 1939, where he did his first television work in 
the R.C.A. exhibit at the World’s Fair. This was the first 
view of video that thousands of visitors had. Two years 
later, he appeared in the first live talent show over WBKB 
in Chicago. It was at this time that Tillstrom tried to un- 
earth a sponsor for his proposed series of fifteen-minute 
shows. He met with tumultuous indifference. The consensus 
of opinion among soap opera agencies and the men behind 
the money bags can be explained by weighing the words of 
one such individual : “Puppets for fifteen minutes every day? 
! should drop dead.” 

If the road was stony in the days of the commercial birth 
of T.V., this might be attributed to the fact that video en- 
tertainers received not a cent for their work. That is, until 
WBKB’s Captain Bill Eddy called Tillstrom into his office 
one historic day and opened the conversation with: “How'd 
you like to do a show, Burr—for money ?” 

When Tillstrom recovered consciousness, it was to learn 
that his old friends at R.C.A. Victor wanted a five-times-a- 
week, full hour show. And they did not intend to pay him 
with used radio tubes. 

The original format that was hatched the following day 
has not changed since. Tillstrom hunted up Fran Allison, 
an attractive young woman who doubles in brass as the 
Aunt Fanny of Don McNeil’s “Breakfast Club,” and asked 
her to join him as the only real life actor on the show. Fran 
was agreeable. They went over to an empty rehearsal studio 
and ran over a theoretical first show. While they were oc- 
cupied, an agency writer wandered in, and seeing that 
Tillstrom’s hands both were occupied behind the screen of 
his miniature stage, wanted to know how he managed to act 
out so many roles and still turn the pages of his script. 
Tillstrom stuck his head out and replied: “What script?” 
He’s never used one and doesn’t intend to. This, over the 
occasional plans of agency hacks to promote themselves in- 
to a writing job. It is doubtful if anyone other than Till- 
strom could create the fragile illusion of reality that is the 
outstanding characteristic of Kukla, Fran and Ollie. 

The program is now a half-hour in length—just the right 
span to develop the delightfully implausible scenario from 


day to-day. And Tillstrom now has three sponsors; R.C.A, 
Victor, Sealtest Ice Cream, and Ford. 


A TYPICAL PLOT DEVELOPMENT 


While the show has no actual script, a short briefing 
is customarily made before video time, to lay out a story 
line and allow for rehearsing of musical numbers. Fran Alli- 
son has a solo, duet or trio with the Kuklapolitan Players, 
and imparts a fresh and casual quality to the lyric, what- 
ever it may be. In these numbers, Tillstrom occasionally 
accomplishes the impossible by singing a two-part duet as 
different characters, this being so skillfully transposed that 
there is no apparent alternation of voices. 

The cast is tremendous and the young gentleman with 
the burr haircut plays as many as ten different roles in rap- 
id succession, meanwhile ad-libbing the plot and motivating 
the puppets. Each voice is clearly divisible from the others 
and lines often fly so thick and fast it is awesome to con- 
ceive the human voice as being capable of such unfailing 
transposition. 

First-born of the Kuklapolitan Players is Kukla (a literal 
translation from the Russian word for “doll’’). He was 
created fifteen years ago by Burr for a friend. When Kukla 
was wrapped and packaged for mailing, Tillstrom discov- 
ered he couldn't part with him. Kukla found a permanent 
home in Tillstrom’s pocket. The pocket and owner toured 
the country for several years in marionette and puppet 
shows, and Kukla, like Mary’s little lamb, was always sure 
to go. He bobbed up everywhere—in restaurants, train sta- 
tions, backstage—usually to offer caustic comments on the 
performances of his fellow artists. 

Came 1940 and the World’s Fair. By this time, Kukla 
had a young, bumptious friend with one tooth, named Oli- 
ver Dragon (a graduate of “dear old Dragon Prep’’) and 
the troupe was shortly joined by Madame Ophelia Oogle- 
puss (of the Shakespearean, curtain-chewing Ooglepusses ). 
Ollie is the epitome of the friendly dragon who wouldn't 
hurt a flea. His naive, melodramatic plans usually end in 
minor disaster, but Ollie is unsinkable. 

Other members of the cast are: Fletcher Rabbit, nature 
lover par excellence; Colonel Crackie (from th’ Southern 
Crackies, suh!); Beulah Witch (alumna of Witch Normal 
and named for, but not patterned after Beulah Zachary, 
the producer of the show) ; Cecil Bill (whose conversations 
are masterpieces of unintelligibility), and the latest new- 
comer, winsome little Doloras Dragon, Ollie’s cousin, who 
is currently learning to speak. 


HOW TILLSTROM OPERATES 


As has been noted, the program is completely unrehear- 
sed, except for musical numbers and commercials. Fran 
handles this hot potato skillfully with ad-libbing, despite the 
ever-present menace of a glass-eyed camera that permits no 
mistakes. The entire show is handled by Tillstrom, who 
feels that better coordination is possible if he is both voice 
and operator. All details, such as props and timing are di- 
rected by Lewis Gomavitz, and original music is supplied 
by Jack Fascinato. 

The ideas never see to run out. Each day’s fan mail del- 
uges Box #3446, Chicago 54, Illinois with fresh material. 
Fans are always sending in little props and costumes for 
their favorites. Ollie sports a new hat at regular intervals. 

When Burr was in junior high school, he lived next door 
to two women who were to play a major part in shaping his 
present success. One was an arts and crafts teacher, ownef 
of a large library of puppetry and marionettes. The second 
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was the sister of Tony Sarg, master puppeteer of them all. 
Both encouraged young Tillstrom, and it was in Miss 
Sarg’s garden that he gave his first ‘‘paid’’ performance. 
When he graduated from Senn High School in Chicago, he 
was the proud possessor of an honor scholarship to the 
University of Chicago, but scholastic work faded before the 
lure of the footlights, and he soon found himself doing 
shows under the WPA-Chicago Parks Theater. This led to 
a position as manager of puppet exhibitions at Marshall 
Field & Company. To accept this position he had to turn 
down a free trip to Europe, a major decision for a young 
fellow barely in his twenties. It paid off though, for R.C.A. 
Victor snapped him up very soon and arranged for him to 
do the first ship to shore television show, off the coast of 
Bermuda. Then followed the World’s Fair appointment in 
1939-40, and subsequently, appearance as the first television 
puppeteer over WBKB. 

Tillstrom is a youthful fellow in his early thirties, ad- 
dicted to long distance swimming and bicycles. He says that 
his favorite reading has always been the Oz Books of Frank 
L. Baum. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


The magic of “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” lies in the believa- 
bility of its puppets, and the sincerity of Fran Allison’s em- 
ceeing. Fran is never out of character for the simple reason 
that she has come to recognize the little make-believe crea- 
tures as real people. It is doubtful if she ever associates 
them with the invisible Tillstrom, even though he is never 
more than a fingertip away. The televiewer can hardly fail 
to fall under the same spell. Fletcher Rabbit is a preposter- 
ous embodiment of all the rabbits the young in heart would 
like to meet; Mercedes is a tremulous little girl in gentle 
satire of the five-year-old probably squirming with glee on 
the receiving end of the TV set. 


T.V. OWES A DEBT 


Many a convert to video has been made through witness- 
ing a showing of “Kukla, Fran and Ollie.’ Those who are 
bored to death of roller derbies, wrestling and whiskered 
movies eagerly turn on the set every weekday evening at 
6:00 P.M., Central Standard Time, when N.B.C. rings up 
the curtain on the Kuklapolitan Players. Big names in radio 
and television are among its most avid followers. In one 
week of listening, the writer heard unsolicited “plugs” by 
Arthur Godifrey, Fred Allen, Milton Berle and ‘Broadway 
Open House.” 

It is not really so surprising, this universal acceptance of 
a troupe of cotton and cloth actors only a few inches high. 
They are the fairytale folk familiar to and beloved by every 
people and country. They are at one time leprechauns and 
elves, gnomes and gremlins; and yet they are even more. 
[ have never seen Ollie peering around the edge of my front 
door or driving my taxicab, but if he were to do so, | 
wouldn't be at all surprised. @ 


“Kook” and his chum, Oliver J. Dragon. 


Beulah Zachary, producer of the show, checks details with Burr 
Tillstrom, while two members of the cast kibitz. 


Meet Dolores Dragon, newest member of the cast, and the pride 
of cousin Ollie’s eye. 


ae 


Beulah commutes on her broomobile between the studio and her 
sorority at Witch Normal. 
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TWO “LAST SUPPER” PAINTINGS 


a comparison in contrast between classic art and the modern. 


which is the more effective? 


article by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


“The Last Supper”’ Leonards da Vinci 


Note: This comparison of two Last Suppers is based upon material 
in Mr. Pearson’s book, “Experiencing Pictures” (no longer in 
print). The author has made explanatory additions. His later books, 
“New Art Educaticn” and “Experiencing American Pictures” 
(Harpers) each feature many similar comparisons of opposed and 
related types of pictorial art. 


NALYZE the component parts of “modern art,” to 
A show how they have grown out of the great creative art 
tradition of history and we find the values involved are not 
something exceptional and remote from human experience, 
but resided and still reside in man. To contrast two paint- 
ings of the same subject, one old and one modern, is one of 
the most effective ways of appraising each and understand- 
ing their differences and similarities. Here, then, is one such 
comparison. 


Let us look at two different renderirgs of the same 
familiar subject, “The Last Supper.” Both paintings are by 
eriginal, architectural (in the sense of design conscious ) 
artists. One is Leonardo, the famous master of the European 
Renaissance and among the greatest artists of all time. The 
other, Bruno Krauskopf, is a not so famous master of the 
modern German movement. Which of these two artists ex- 
presses that Christian epic of The Last Supper more effec- 
tively and with the moré religious feeling ? 


Leonardo's masterpiece is a supreme architectural design 
in the formal arrangement of table, figures and _ setting. 
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Christ is dominantly the central figure, his central position 
backed by the distant windows, his separation from. the 
figures of the disciples and the dignified aloofness of his 
pose, all enhancing his importance. The disciples form two 
well coordinated groups, each supporting with many varia- 
tion of line and form the central importance of their leader. 
The severity of the architectural lines of room and table act 
as a foil to the flowing and informal forms of the men. De- 
sign, backed by planning knowledge, permeates every nook 
and cranny of the work. 


The figures are very human men. Christ typifies refined 
human power, expressed as much by the position and aloof- 
ness as by the character of the man himself. There is no pic- 
torial device which might enhance the concept of his divin- 
itv. If we did not already know the story and its characters 
—and this is a crucial question demanding thought before 
any impulsive, defensive answer—mnight not this supper be 
one arranged by some dignitary of the time, to discuss fiscal 
appropriations or elect a president for some local organiza- 
tion? Are not all these men, and the general tempo of the 
scene, human enough to participate in ordinary human 
events 


They are. And this instances Leonardo's healthful pro- 
cedure of going to the life about him for the material with 
which to build his pictures. There is no deriving here from 
other pictures or other times. Leonardo has faced reality 
and evolved out of it the re-created reality of his picture. 
He has portrayed human character in twelve individual 
men. They respond to the dramatic prophecy of Christ that 
one among them will betray him. These characterizations 
are uncannily revealing. His insight 1s all-seeing. His ex- 
pression is all-powerful. Nothing but spellbound admiration 
of a great functioning work of art is possible to anyone who 
contemplates this picture—until he has had time to think 
and gain perspective. 


THE CONTEMPORARY “LAST SUPPER” 


The Krauskopf, at first glance, is strikingly different. Set- 
tings are all subordinated to the dominant human drama— 
a pictorial device which immediately increases the im- 
portance of the human event. The figures, which, obviously, 


(please turn to page 24) 
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the fascinating art of 


MEZZOTIN 


by 


‘Thunderhead Crest’’ 


REYNMOLD WEIDETIAAR, A. A. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Reynold Weidenaar is a young man employed in an old art. He 
is a leading exponent of this antique technique, member of the 
National Academy of Design, and, at thirty-five, has had his work 
added to the collections of over fifty museums, including the U. S. 
Library of Congress. 


The outstanding characteristic of Weidenaar’s work is a bold, 
dramatic style, reminiscent of Goya, but imparting an intangible 
originality not associated with any one school. 


His mezzotints, etchings, drypoints and engravings have been 
purchased eagerly by collectors and, while modestly priced, have 
been issued in limited editions. They are, therefore, prized posses- 
sions among collectors. Readers interested in a price list may contact 


Mr. Weidenaar at 827 Giddings Ave S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


EZZOTINT is a type of engraving which possesses 

a rich, velvety tone. This tone displaces the custom- 
ary engraving emphasis on line. In certain respects it 1s a 
distant cousin to drypoint. A sheet of polished copperplate 
is pierced or indented with sharp points until its surface 1s 
covered with millions of little dots or holes. So thoroughly 
is the surface roughened that not a pin head of smooth sur- 
lace is left, and the plate, now of a dull reddish cast, has a 
granular appearance similar to fine sand paper. This 
roughened plate is scraped in varying degrees till parts are 
medium smooth, or glossy-smooth. small knife-life 
“scraper” is used. In this way the composition 1s formed. 
Where the artist scrapes most heavily, values will be light- 
est. Moderate scraping shows up as a middle value and the 
untouched, rough surface remains darkest. The plate will 
print in exactly that manner! 

A print from a mezzotint plate is made similarly to that 
irom any etched copperplate. The whole surface is covered 
with a thin layer of ink, supplied by use of a cotton dabber. 
Take a cloth and wipe the ink free of the plate. It comes 
away from the smoothly scraped areas, but remains propor- 
tionately in the semi-smooth and rough places, which are 
more tenacious. This picture in rich greys and blacks 1s 
transierred from the plate to paper in the usual way, by 
means of an etcher’s press, under a heavy roller. 

Making a mezzotint is relatively simple, but it calls for 
patience. On the first attempt, a plate of not over 5 x 7 
inches is suitable. For roughening the plate a tool called a 
rocker is used (See Illustration). The most suitable type 


is about 2% inches wide. It has fifty to ninety teeth per 
inch. The sharpest results generally come from use of a #10 
rocker, and [ even use a $3 (teeth per inch), but this last 
type is not obtainable generally, being in little actual de- 
mand. 
HOW TO HOLD THE ROCKERS 

Hold the grooved side away from you, and with the 
handle between thumb and bent index finger, rock rapidly 
from side to side in a swift oscillating motion. Use a little 
thrust so as to keep the waddling blade creeping forward. 


PRINT COLLECTORS’ CLUB 


DEMOLITION IN THE PLAZA DEL TORO 
By Reynold Weidenaar, A.N.A. 
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ROULETTES: This is used to retouch the mezzotint plate, but 
on occasion may also serve as a rocker. In this group of roulettes: 
(A) Barrel type; (B) Multiple line roulette; (C) Single line type, 
used for corrections and minor additions; (D) A detailed closeup 
of the single line roulette head, showing its use on a plate. 


ROCKER: (Size of teeth slightly exaggerated.) Sizes range from 
three to 150 teeth per inch. The larger drawing is a side view 
showing the teeth, and the smaller drawing is the reverse or beveled 
side. 


SCRAPERS: (Top to bottom.) Leaf type, sword type, two flat types. 
The tool at the base is a triangle scraper, whose purpose is to 
remove poor grounds from copper plates. It is by scraping with 
these tools that the design of the mezzotint is created. 


USING THE SCRAPER: The scraper is digging into a plate that 
is partially completed. The center area has been tooled clean and, 
‘when the mezzotint print is made, this portion will appear as 4 
lighter portion. The arrow indicates round “topes” on blunted burts 
on the plate. This section is burnished and will print differently 
than the clean-scraped area. 
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If you begin at the lower left edge of the plate, rocking 
steadily forward, you will leave a 2 inch path of zig-zag 
dotted pattern from bottom to top of the plate. Never allow 
the rocker blade to rock twice in the same groove as it will 
soon wallow a deep gash and may mar the final result. Keep 
it steadily on a forward course, with as even an amount of 
pressure as is possible. 

Now start again at the bottom of the plate 1n an adjacent 
path, after lightly marking the plate with a guide line in No. 
1 Soft Litho Crayon. These guide lines are always used. 
They are parallel lines, about 1% inches apart. When you 
have fully covered the plate along these paths, lay a new 
set of parallel lines at a different angle of the same width. 
(Thus the rocker never travels the same route twice.) A 
T-Square with a protractor head is very handy, although 
a ruler and celluloid protractor will be adequate. If the first 
few sets of guide-lines are held to about 15 degrees diver- 
gence it will prevent confusion. Repeat these strokes, al- 
ways at a new angle, until rocked in thirty separate direc- 
tions. (The finest plates are often done ninety times, which 
requires a lot of patience!) More numerous rockings scrape 
more responsively to produce more luscious greys and more 
intense blacks. But for your trial plate, thirty times will 
produce excellent results, and if printed at that stage would 
yield a solid black impression. 


SCRAPING THE PLATE 


The plate must have a guide drawing for scraping, after 
first being cleaned with gasoline to remove the original 
guide lines. Sometimes I make a light drawing (the surface 
is easily damaged )with a No. 1 Litho Crayon. Transfer- 
ring a design is somewhat of a problem, but in most cases 
I find typewriter carbon paper will succeed fairly well. Re- 
member that a mezzotint will, after the manner of all en- 
gravings, print in reverse. 

The easiest method of scraping a plate is with the blade 
inverted by the great mezzotinter-etcher, Sir Frank Short 
(See Illustration). The instrument is held much like a 
pencil. As mentioned previously, the artist scrapes from 
black to white. Where his blade does not touch the surface, 
the plate will be dark, and moderate scraping will bring 
greys, while the fully scraped surfaces will be smooth, and 
print white. Often, a burnisher is used to heighten this to a 
glossy-smooth surface. 

The sword-shape scraper (See Illustration) is more ver- 


“Grain Threshers, New Mexico” 


© Eerdman’s Quarterly Observer 


Young Reynold Weidenaar has received over sixty awards 
for his clear-cut, brilliantly executed etchings and mezzo- 
tints. Earliest major recognition came to him in 1944, 
when he won a Guggenheim Fellowship. This was sub- 
sequently followed by the 1948 Tiffany Scholarship and 
an associate membership in the National Academy of 
Design. He is represented by Alfred Fowler, 1244 Martha 
Custis Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


satile and works more cleanly, producing cleaner high- 
lights, but it is difficult to hold and control at first. It is 
held under the palm of the hand, and controlled by the tips 
of the forefinger and thumb, somewhat like an engraver’s 
burin, but more freely. Whichever blade is in use should 
be kept razorsharp at all times with frequent light touches 
upon a hard Arkansas oil stone. Even the burnisher, which 
is used in the highlights to reduce greyishness, must be kept 
polished repeatedly upon 5/0 emery paper, finest grade. 
Sometimes the burnisher is used alone for certain textures 
(See Illustration). 


If a serious error is made, the triangular scraper is em- 
ployed to scrape away the work entirely, and a new surface 
re-rocked in the area. This, however, is seldom a very 
satisfactory procedure. Minor corrections can be made with 
a roulette (See cut) but even here, restraint is necessary, as 
roulettes have a way of offensively betraying their own 
textural idiosyncrasies. 

To see how the work is progressing rub a little paste of 
olive oil and lampblack over the work. Remove this, though, 
before scraping, as it is slippery under a blade. 


READYING THE PLATE FOR PRINTING 
Certain precautions should be taken to protect the ex-- 
tremely sensitive surface of a mezzotint plate during print- 
ing. For an edition, it is wise to have it steelfaced. A 
material for wiping such as tarleton, is too destructive. 
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THREE EXAMPLES OF WEIDENAAR’S WORK 
in the allied field of etching 


Ten O'clock in Taxco 


Gen. Washington’s Headquarters . 
soft ground ciching 
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I never use it. After cleaning the newly scraped plate with 


gasoline, I warm it to about 100 degrees, and apply drypoint 
ink thinned with a little oil. Again, apply it with a cotton 
dabber. Most of the ink is then wiped away with a soft, 
lintless cotton cloth till a thin film remains. This is followed 
with a gentle wipe by a pad made of silk, so as to bring 
up the highlights clear and bright. Avoid “pulling” the ink 
from the medium and dark areas. The whole process is a 
matter of acquired skill, but not at all difficult to learn. 
For really luminous impressions, a hand-wipe 1s the final 
operation. A little Spanish whiting(—and even this I often 
dispense with, using the palm surface only) 1s dusted over 
the palm of the hand, which is then lightly and swiftly 
swept across the surface of the plate to clear the ink from 
the light areas. 

Lay the plate face up on the plank of the etching press, 
and cover it with a sheet of paper which has been dampened 
for several hours. It must be soft but not soggy-wet, a con- 
dition most admirably met by the Jap Kochi $1 Tamai B 
papers, or unsized Italian Umbria. They are very tender to 
the plate also, and yield beautiful impressions. Over the 
plate and its paper, place two blotters, and, last of all, the 
protective felt blanket of the press. These all pass under the 
roller of the press, bed and all. When these are taken away 
from the plate and the moment comes to examine the new 
mezzotint, your excitement will be at fever pitch. 


A ROULETTE-MEZZOTINT 

Rockers are expensive, and for those who do not wish 
to expend fifteen to twenty-five dollars for one there is an 
excellent alternative. A barrel type, or multiple dot roulette 
used by photo-engravers (See Illustration) will roughen a 
surface. There are limitations: On a large plate the work is 
likely to be uneven; and the roulettes always are risky as 
they tend to suddenly become jammed. On small plates, 
they can be used without marking crayons to freely roughen 
a good “ground”, and are inexpensively priced at about 
three dollars. On a plate just over four inches long | 
used a $110 (dots per inch). This yielded one impression 
which was exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
alongside more formidable works. This indicates that it 1s 
capable of serious work. This print, “Thunderhead Crest’ 
is shown in the article at 4 actual size (234x414”) by area. 
RKoulettes are sometimes used to build up a composition on 
a virgin surface by drawing directly on the plate. These 
are known not as mezzotints, but rather as_ roulette 
prints, 

WHERE TO OBTAIN SUPPLIES 
COPPERPLATES 


Graphic Chemical Co., P.O. Box 27, 714 Ardmore Ave., Villa 
Park, Ill. 3'%2c per sq. inch, cut and beveled. They also sell papers, 
roulettes, presses, inks, etc. 


W. H. Snyder Co. also sell copper, and some supplies. They are 
at 88 Walker Street, New York, N. Y. 


F. Weber Co., 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Penna. Also 
papers, roulette, presses, etc. Rockers are 15 to 25 dollars, scrapers 
only 50c each, except triangulars, $1.50 to $3.00. Roulettes 3 to 4 
dollars. (They may be out of their limited stock of rockers by this 
writing. If so, write to DESIGN for additional information.) 


ETCHING PAPERS 


For the Jap and Umbria mentioned: Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 East 31st St., N. Y. C. All imported papers. 20c to $1.00 sheet, 
depending on quality and quantity. 


MORE SUPPLIES 


For mezzotint supplies (except rockers): John Sellers & Sons, 
66 West Broadway, N. Y. C. For everything there is in mezzotint, 
and intaglio: W. C. Kimber, 25 Field St., King’s Cross Road, W.C. 


1, London. 


PROTRACTOR T-SQUARES, WHITING, INKS, LITHO CRAYON 


Your neighborhood art stores. 
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By 
MAURICE HUNTER 


Copyright 1950 by DESIGN MAGAZINE 


A NATIVE AFRIGAN WHO HAS EARNED THE TITLE: “IDEAL MODEL” 


MISSIONARY and a model seem worlds apart, yet 
A I was intended for one and became the other. I was a 
small boy of seven when a missionary couple visited our 
native village in South Africa. They became very fond of 
me, and persuaded my father to let them adopt me and take 
me away with them. They would teach me to be a mis- 
sionary, they told him, and someday I would be able to come 
back and help my people. I left, but I was never destined to 
return to Africa. 


They took me to Dutch Guiana, and I became their son. 
It was a good life; they were very kind to me with a kind- 
ness that turned to deep love. After living in Dutch Guiana 
for five years, we came to the United States. It was then | 
realized that missionary work was not my calling. [ didn't 
know what it was I wanted, but only knéw missionary work 
wasnt my choice. My foster parents were understanding. 
They told me to do what I felt was within me. 


| began taking odd jobs; porter, elevator boy, messenger. 
One day a woman I had known for some time asked me if 
| had ever tried modeling. I was very surprised; it was one 
thing | had never thought of. She went on to tell me that 
i had a very dramatic face and was graceful in my move- 
ments. Modeling was the work for me, she said, and sent 
me to the secretary of the Art Students’ League in New 
York City. 

My first job was posing for Robert Henri. I was really 
scared, didn't know what I was doing. Boardman Robinson 
saw how nervous [I was, and tried to make me feel better. 
“Take it easy,” he said, “We're all with you.” 


From the beginning, artists and students were wonderful 
tome. | was awkward at the start, but they always helped 
me. They helped me to learn to dive the things I posed. 


I returned to modeling for good. Among the artists | 
posed for were Dean Cornwell, Eugene Savage, Norman 
Rockwell, Mahoni Young, Boardman Robinson, Robert 
Henri, and many others. I have posed for paintings, pho- 
tographs, murals, statues, and other sculpture, represented 
as all races and creeds. I have posed for the Chicago Art 
Institute, Buffalo Art Galleries, the National Academy, 
Pratt Institute, the Brooklyn Museum, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Philadelphia Academy, and Yale University. I can 
be seen sculptured in marble in Boston City Hall Park, and 


(please turn to page 26) 


Dean Boudreau presents students’ scroll to Hunter. 


For more than two decades, Maurice Hunter has been the key 
model for the thousands of Pratt students who have worked in our 
life and costume classes. He is one of the few models I have ever met 
who has really and sincerely made a profession of his activities. As 
important as is his creative ability in posing, unquestionably even 
more important and an even greater asset, is his wholesome and 
functioning philosophy of life. 

James C. Boudreau, Dean of The Art School! 


Pratt Institute. 
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try your hand 


© MDR Mfg. Co. 


A professional machine for faceting gems. The Adin sculpturing 
technique uses simplified tools whenever possible. 


THE GEM CUTTER’S BASIC TOOLS 


TOP: Hand motor tool and accessories. Steel line rule. 


SECOND ROW: Chisel, file, star drill, calipers and depth gauge, 
dividers, protractor and straight edge. 


BOTTOM RIGHT CORNER: Wire brush, rock crusher, rubber 
headed hammer. 
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SCULPTURED GEMS 


at a new technique in jewel craft 


By 
Mabel Adin Richardson 


LL known cultures have used small durable objects for jewelry 
adornment. The materials are usually fashioned or worked into 
different shapes with the tools peculiar to the particular culture. 

Today's jewelry designers are using more and more imagination 
in the forming of metal to hold their creations. These designers par- 
allel contemporary trends in other arts, such as sculpture and paint- 
ing. There is, however, a limitation that is dangerously close to 
stereotype within the limited range of oval, round or rectangular 
shapes. These repetitive shapes restrain the designer because his de- 
sign must be limited to encompass the prosaic outline and uninter- 
rupted surface of the gems available. Gem cutters try to offset this 
by skillfully applying scientific knowledge of the law of optics. This 
treatment of the gem’s facets, however, affects only the transparent 
crystals (sapphire, amethyst, topaz and the like). The changes are 
usually in the angle and arrangement of the surface for brilliance. 
They make little change in outline shapes. 

Opaque and translucent stones such as jasper, turquoise, blood- 
stone, malachite, carnelian and the various agates are almost ex- 
clusively cut in the cabochon manner. That is, with a domed top, flat 
bottom, symmetrical circle, rectangle or eclipse. Although occasion- 
ally these shapes are modified somewhat, symmetry is usually main- 
tained. 

I have always wondered why more imagination was not used in 
shaping gemstone. In my business of commercial cutting of thousands 
of cabochon and faceted stones, it seemed to me that, frequently, | 
was discarding more beauty than I was adding in producing the 
finished standard type gem. Finally I rebelled, and sculptured gems, 
emphasizing natural contour and surface, are the result. 


SCULPTURED GEMS 


The nature and internal design of the material determines, to a 
great degree, the design of the individual sculptured gem. Many are 
three dimensional, particularly when using opaque material of such a 
quality that chiseled highlights and shadows create an attractive 
surface. Translucent material with inclusions particularly lends itself 
to the making of thin, flat gems. These depend upon periphery con- 
tour to produce rhythmic design in harmony with the inclusions and 
color formations. Nature not only produces color in stones, but also 
affords an amazing variety of surfaces and shapes. Heat, weathering, 
pressure, infiltration and absorption have been at work on these ma- 
terials for millions of years. For example: botryoidal formation (re- 
sembling soap bubbles of many sizes crowded together) was molten, 
boiling rock which suddenly cooled. Sometimes the botryoidal surface 
is smooth enough to take a high gemlike polish. Or, frequently, a 
single bubble or a small cluster of bubbles in itself may make an 
interesting gem. 

CABOCHON CUTTING 

The usual process for the cutting of gems is as follows: Briefly, 
the rough hunk of rock is slabbed (sliced) by the use of a circular 
metal saw blade with an industrial diamond imbedded in the pe- 
riphery. These slabs, or slices, are usually cut about one quarter of 
an inch thick for cabochons. A template is used to mark the outline 
of the stone with a metal pencil. This outline is trimmed out of the 
slab as nearly as possible with a small diamond trim saw. The excess 
material left outside the marked outline is ground off, and the domed 
top shaped, on the narrow edge of a grinding wheel, mounted on an 
arbor run by an electric motor. The surface of the prospective ca- 
bochon is then rendered increasingly smooth by manipulation against 
grinding and sanding wheels of successively finer abrasive grit. When 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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SKETCH BACKSTAGE 


article by 


IRENE ARONSON 


excitement and earnings backstage at the ballet and opera 


HEN I went to art school, my main ambition was to 

become a stage cstume designer. Many of our courses 
dealt with theatrical subjects, but this affords, at best, only a 
second-hand impression. One has to actually be on the scene 
to experience a most unique sensation. Before that can 
come about, however, it is well to understand the require- 
ments for becoming an adequate back stage sketch artist or 
designer. 


A lot of research is required. The designer requires ver- 
satility, good color sense, a reliable memory and above all, 
a mastery of draftsmanship. I find backstage sketching a 
valuable means for developing these qualities. The fantastic 
world behind the footlights reveals a combination of color, 
movement, dazzling light effects and composition. It is the 
only practical training for a theatre artist, or aspiring stu- 
dent of stage design. 


I have done the designing for a number of Broadway 
shows, including “Laura” and “The Front Page.” The most 
colorful and interesting assignment I ever had was design- 
ing the toy costumes for the Spectacle (year 1946) of 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus. 


HOW TO GAIN ADMISSION 


It is not easy to get past the stage door entrance. In fact, 
it is almost as involved as securing an acting part in the 
show itself. A good many connections with theater people 
will prove helpful to the neophyte who wants to sketch 
backstage. You will have to play politics at times. More- 
over, it is of inestimable value to be on friendly terms with 
the doorman. Summing it all up into a short sentence, a 
lot of diplomacy has to be used. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 
Irene Aronson fled her native Dres- ee 
den when the Nazis came into power, , 


and studied voice training in London, 
with the idea of turning to an operatic MESS + 
career. She developed a flair for cos- VAY 7.) & 
tume design and now finds herself be- AAD | 
hind the footlights rather than on 1 ie 
stage. In 1941, she came to America ei ee 
and made her reputation as costume { {\ \ 
designer for the Russian Dancers. 4} 
Since that time she has also gained wy “ 


recognition as a book jacket and stage 

designer, her most notable works hav- 

ing been for the Barnum & Bailey Circus, and the stage plays: 
“The Front Page,” “Laura,’’ and Orson Welles’ ‘“SMacBeth.”’ She is 
a busy young woman. 


Generally the producer, stage manager or the publicity 
department are the parties to contact for arranging a pass. 
Sometimes this pass is restricted to just a few perform- 
ances. In case any of the sketches are intended for publica- 
tion purposes (newpapers, magazines), they must first be 
cleared by the management of the show, ballet, or opera 
company in question. After gaining entrance through the 
rather drab looking stage door, getting whisked into the 
inner sanctum of the stage, past the doorman and an eager- 
ly waiting crowd of autograph hunters and fans, one is 
amidst the hustle and bustle of life behind the curtain. 


BACKSTAGE AT THE ‘MET’ 


The Metropolitan Opera House is a wonderful place to 
browse around with a sketch pad in hand. The Met 1s an 
extremely old building, but every corner and stone conjures 
up memories of a bygone era. I can easily listen and hear 
the echoes of the past in this barnlike structure—Caruso, 
Rethberg, Schumann-Heink, Melba. A fascinating place. 


In the labrynth of passageways, you will discover the 
Wardrobe Department, the Wigmaker’s Department, Prop- 
erty Department, Technical Department, Make-up Depart- 
ment, Rehearsal Department, and the Scenic and Costume 
Studios. 


The Wigmaker’s place is intriguing. I’ve sketched it 
many times. There is “Papa” Senz with two assistants, 
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who turn out wigs, hairpieces and toupees of all shades, 
shapes and colors. The whole scene has a distinctly medie- 
val atmosphere. The wigs are worked on wooden blocks, 
which are attached to movable bases. They are painstaking- 
ly created and these craftsmen of the theater take great 
pride in their work and are artists in their own right. 

The opera stars have their own wigs in boxes, stacked 
on shelves, carefully labelled: Helen Traubel, Lily Pons, 
Pinza, etc. 

RUBBING ELBOWS WITH THE CREW 


The men who operate the stage lighting are called stage 
electricians. They are supervised by a Chief Electrician. 
There may be as many as 20 lighting changes in the space 
of ten minutes. Those who shift scenery are referred to as 
stagehands. Then there are the scenic painters, mechanics, 
wardrobe and costume workers, a costume designer, a scen- 
ic designer, make-up artists. All these workers are union- 
ized. Each one has a certain task to do and will never touch 


any other type of work except that detailed to him by the 
foreman. The sketch artist must be extremely careful to 
keep out of their way. Backstage friction can easily light 
the temperamental tinder of a crew which operates under 
pressures of time and limited space. 


SKETCHING AT A BALLET 

It is a first night. One hears the call ‘‘on stage” all over 
the back of the house. Before curtain time the whole stage 
is in what seems to be a state of near-hysteria and complete 
confusion. There is the prima ballerina practicing a few 
steps and what is referred to as “warming up before the 
performance.”’ Watching her is a delight to the eyes. Her 
costume is a brilliantly sparkling combination of a ‘“Tu-tu” 
and golden lame bodice, golden slippers, a tiara of rhine- 
stones and a red rose — a most glamorous attire. Now the 
wardrobe mistress checks all the other dancers’ costumes, 
The dancing partner of the leading ballerina has just ar- 
rived. He is dressed in traditional ballet tights, a stone- 
studded glittering bodice with velvet cuffs, and a small 
crown shining in his black hair. At the moment he tries 
out some of his pirouettes, arabesques and some high leaps 
and graceful steps. The stage manager hurries across the 
stage and inspects the scenery and attends to other last 
minute details. 

The orchestra begins to tune up. There is the conductor 
climbing into the orchestra pit. In a moment the show will 
begin. The music stars. The curtain is going up. . . every- 
thing becomes quiet. The noise of the audience dies down. 
The houselights go out. The leading dancer and the prima 
ballerina strike their first steps. All the spotlights are 
turned in the direction of the dancing couple. 


MY POSITION WHEN SKETCHING 
I am hidden behind one part of the scenery which 1s a 
painted tree on cloth. Sometimes I have a chance to sit on 
a little metal projection in the shape of a bench, protruding 
from the backside of the proscenium arch, facing the stage. 
This is-always my favorite spot — one overseas the com- 
plete stage from that place. Other times I am standing in 
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The basic kit for backstage sketching. Various media are included, but it may be possible to take along only one type of sketch 
material during actual performance. 
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the wings behind a prop. The stage manager allows any 
spot for sketching, as long as you are not visible to the 
audience. Also, one must avoid blocking the passage for 
entering dancers. I'requently, the sceneshifters, light opera- 
tors and electricians keep me moving because of quick 
changes in scenery or light effects. 


In Ballet decor the backcloth forms the main part of the 
scenery, the side part, “legs,” are also painted cloth. These 
backcloths are weighted down by lead to keep them straight. 
They are operated by pulling them up or down like cur- 
tains. Props are also used in ballet, but hardly ever com- 
parable in quantity to those of a theatrical production. 


Behind the actual lit up stage it is rather dark. Walk 
slowly. You'll be thrown out if you fall over props, cases, 
trunks, chairs, ladders, wires, cables, tools or buckets. 
Sometimes one finds a nice still life for sketching in this 
part of the theatre. The most interesting view I ever en- 
countered was through a hole in the stage curtain. I drew 
the complete orchestra, audience, and a part of the house, 
attaining a very lively composition. 


TECHNIQUE AND MATERIALS USED 


The materials I use generally for my backstage work are 
relatively simple. Crayons of first-class quality, by Faber 
and Faber, Mongol, and Grumbacher. Pencils by Venus: 
(numbers H. HB. B. BB.). My fountain pen is filled with 
black ink. | draw on a good pastel paper sketch pad by 
Grumbacher. Occasionally I use Higgin’s drawing ink and 
a quill or brush. Also, a miniature watercolor box by Win- 
sor and Newton of England; some sticks of conte from 
France, or an American made No. 3 conte X extra fine 
drawing pencil; William Korn’s litho Crayon No. 5 (Co- 
pal); some pastels by Schminke (which come in a small 
box) and last, but not least, a Japanese-made tin container 
for water. This permits wash or water color paints to be 
used. | rarely use heavier paints like oils or tempera or 
poster. These are rather clumsy to handle back stage and 
may spoil the dancers’ costumes. | avoid pastels mainly be- 
cause of the fixative part. 


To me, the most successful technique for sketching is by 
combining pen drawing with crayon line. Occasionally I add 
a wash to complete the sketch. 


WHO BUYS BACKSTAGE ART 


A theatrical sketch can be sold to the slick magazines— 
Harper's Bazaar, Town & Country, Vogue, Flair, Made- 
moiselle, Charm. Newspapers buy them for their theatre 
columns. Dance magazines and theatre magazines are an- 
other possible outlet. If you are of an inventive mind, you 
can develop textile and wallpaper designs, and any other 
kind of idea from these backstage sketches. Manufacturers 
are always on the lookout for novel ideas. 


I offer just a bare outline of the sketching possibilities 
to be found back stage. No mere words will afford you the 
excitement and exhileration to be found by going back- 
stage to a world of fantasy. © 


COSTUMES FOR BALLET 


LE BEAU DANUBE 
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HOW WEAVING STARTED AMERICA 


; some little-known facts about a present-day major industry 


~ 


A” ERICAN weaving is a borrowed art. Whatever may 

be said for the originality of our present day textiles 
and work of the loom, the fact remains that its beginnings 
stem from the ideas brought to this continent by the New 
York Dutch, the Pennsylvania German, the New Hamp- 
shire Irish, Southern Scot and English Puritan. The severi- 
ty of the weather, lack of transportation and frontier wild- 
erness played a large part in developing a style that even- 
tually became unique to the early colonist. It is the Old 
World influence, however, that served as a fountainhead 
for our early weaving. 

The first colonists found a land that offered practically no 
plant life adaptable to the manufacture of fiber for weaving. 
Nor was there flax, wool or silk. Only the as yet undevel- 
oped cotton plant of the deep South was available, and this 
served as our first textile possibility. When the colonies had 
finally carved some semblance of permanency out of the 


© Pennsylvania Museum land, one of the first steps taken was to send back ships to | 
England for the exclusive purpose of importing flax seed. 
arly Pennsylvania German hand-woven coverlet. Until this supply arrived, virtually all clothing was made of 


the hides of animals (highly uncomfortable and stiff in cold 
weather ! ). 


“xs +} The Jamestown settlers had brought over with them a 
number of sheep, but it was hard going at first. They thus : 
| i obtained wool, but this was in a relatively minor supply . 
for many years. 
eat | It is notable, however, that as soon as cabins had been 
ae erected, the men turned to the task of building spinning 
wheels. 
Weaving became a leading household industry in colonial ; 
=~ days; almost every housewife could do simple weaving and f 
st carry on the necessary processes that went with it. The co- 
lonial women wove on a loom much as weavers have always 
ee done. Large quantities of linen were woven in the colonial u 
| =a home, usually plain weave for sheets, table cloths and in { 
a rh greater length for making clothing. Decorative effects in : 
| weaving and color were used especially on towels. Woolens , 
: were the answer for blankets, dress goods and men’s cloth- x 
5 ae ing. Colonial women knew the art of preparing vegetable ” 
: dyes from nature which were beautiful and permanent. 
In 1695, a shop for weaving worsteds was started in Bos- t 
: ton by John Cornish. This was actually just a few hand ' 
: looms assembled in one large room. ‘ 
: Eventually, however life passed beyond the log cabin 
stage and a comfortable way of life was established. In 
yay Wiemntnarercee, many homes the housewife wove cloth for family needs and 
sold the surplus. There were other homes in which there m: 
were looms that were used only when the journeyman 
‘\e Ve EN ORAY weaver made his visits. For just as there were itinerant wi 


painters who went from place to place, there were itinerant 
(Please turn to page 26) 


Colonial quilt, based on squares. 
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NE of the commercial artist’s indispensable tools 1s 
the air brush. Working by use of compressed air 


through a fine barrel, the air brush directs a spray of water 
soluble color onto the target paper which is your drawing. 


One does not actually draw with the air brush; it is used 
to produce toned results and textured qualities that are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to equal with conventional brushwork 
techniques. Tones of flesh, for example, become subtle and 
appealing, when sprayed on by this modern art tool. The 
cartoonist, illustrator and layout man would be handicapped 
in their race against deadlines, without the quickly rendered 
air brush technique. 


The modern air brush should not be compared with the 
paint spray of the workshop. That would be like comparing 
a canoe paddle with a stirring rod. The air brush is a pre- 
cise instrument and its mastery comes only after assiduous 
practice. 

THE BASIC ANATOMY OF THE AIR BRUSH 

The brush itself is not enough. You need to have a com- 
pressed air unit to operate it. A larger type should have an 
air regulator valve to keep the pressure constant. A small 
air conditioning unit is also a necessity, to keep the air line 
free of water, oil and other impurities. 


Some professionals prefer to use a liquid carbonic gas 
tank instead of the regular compressed air type. This re- 
quires a regulating valve, for the tank is filled under ex- 
tremely high pressure and is dangerous if not properly 
handled. The contents of a carbonic gas tank will last for 
many weeks of normal operation, and the unit can be rented 
rather than purchased. 


The airbrush consists of a barrel shaped like an ordinary 
fountain pen, ending in a fine tip. Within this outer cover- 
ing is the hollow needle through which the compressed air 
blows a fine spray of water color. The size of the spray is 
determined by the distance the tip is held from the work. 


OPERATING PROCEDURE 


When you have carefully masked any smaller areas that 
ay le within the area which you plan to air brush, start 
swinging your arm like a pendulum, a few inches from the 
working surface. Then retain this movement and press the 
lever near the tip to release the spray. Pull back the lever 
until you are releasing just sufficient color to create the de- 


THE AIRBRUSH 


its use and operation 


© PAASCHE AIRBRUSH CO. 


sired tonal value. Work gingerly at first, stopping at fre- 
Guent intervals to examine the built-up result. If you apply 
too much at one time, the color tends to form puddles. 

Finer lines are formed by working very close to the 
paper, so that the stream arrives on the surface before it has 
a chance to spread. 

Remember to keep the hand in motion before turning the 
on” position, and to close it just before actually finishing 
a stroke. This will prevent a larger blob from forming at the 
beginning and end. 


© OMEGA WATCH CO. 


Commercial ad retouching with use of the airbrush. 
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THE BASIC KIT FOR USE IN AIR BRUSH WORK 


THINGS TO WATCH 


If the stream tends to spatter, the trouble is usually due 
to a bit of dirt in the needle, or by the tip. Run clean water 
through the brush (by filling the receptacle which holds 
your fluid). Open the air and color valve and keep your 
finger over the tip for a moment, then release it. This may 
force the dirt back into the cup. These remedies failing, you 
may need recourse to the special reamer which comes with 
the kit. For more obvious damage to the needle, it is best to 
take the brush to your dealer for straightening or other 
repair. 


AIR BRUSH AIDS 


Special effects can be accomplished by using various 
masking devices. A straight edge, ruler and triangle will 
often be useful. Mending tape that does not tear the paper 
surface of your work is good too. You may, of course, em- 
ploy any device that obstructs the spray from the surface. 


WHO USES THE AIR BRUSH? 


The air brush is a standby to the commercial artist, as it 
saves much time. The animated film cartoonist also finds it 
indispensable, and all professional cartoon films are pro- 
duced with backgrounds painted with this instrument. In 
this field, the backgrounds are sprayed on transparent sheets 
of cellulose acetate, and the subject drawing is then hand 
painted on another sheet of the film, and the two superim- 
posed. The magazine illustrator uses the airbrush for back- 
grounds, first masking the portions which he will later hand 
paint in oil, water color or other medium. The industrial 
designer is a major user of this tool; he retouches photo- 
graphs of machinery with it. The lettering expert will also 
find the airbrush will fill characters faster than by direct 
application of color. 


THE ADVERTISING AGENCY ARTIST’S TOOL 


While the before mentioned designers and commercial 
artists use the air brush extensively, it is the advertising 
man who puts it to its fullest use. Each large advertising 
account requires many drawings for the Presentation to the 
client. This presentation is the method by which the account 
executive shows the client exactly how his insertions will 
look in printed form. A number of roughs are made, indi- 
cating the type areas, the logotypes bearing the brand name, 
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and the art work which will be featured. \With the roughs, 
a finished piece is usually featured, to show the actual work 
in color, and it is in this finish that the air brush plays a 
major role. Working against the ever-present limitation of 
the deadline clock, the agency artist must complete his part 
of the assignment without the tedious, time-consuming 
painting in of hand-applied backgrounds. The spray of the 
air brush works rapidly, filling in large areas in a manner 
of minutes. 


The country’s largest producer of the air brush 1s the 
Paasche Airbrush Company of Chicago. The photographs 
on these pages were created by use of their instruments. @ 


© Otis Shepard 
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TYPICAL STEPS IN AN AIRBRUSH 
RETOUCH JOB FOR ADVERTISING USE 
1. The pencil sketch is roughed-in. 
2. A frisket or mask is cut and the airbrushing is begun. 


3. The frisket is lifted from the copy at frequent intervals, 
to check the values being applied. 


4. Final details and highlights are then added with a sable 
brush. 


OTHER USES OF THE AIR BRUSH 


DecorATIVE DESIGN: The air brush is an excellent tool 
to use for free designing. It may be applied directly on- 
to posters, wrappers, gift boxes and even on fabrics. The 
procedure is simplicity itself. You will probably preter to 
mask certain portions of your working surface, and for this 
purpose, the use of transparent sheets of cellulose acetate 
is recommended. Cellulose acetate commonly comes in rolls 
and the material is about .005 inch in thickness. It 1s easily 
wiped free of ink or wash after use and the same pieces may 
be used over and over. 

Place a sheet of acetate over your working surface, 
upon which you may have previously traced your basic de- 
sign with light pencil of the color you are to spray. Then 
take a knife, frisket or razor blade and lightly cut the out- 
line of the pattern. When you have cut-traced the portion 
you wish to remove, lift the transparent sheet and bend 
away the desired piece. It will snap away neatly, leaving a 
mask. 

When you are using repeat patterns, only one complete 
pattern is necessary, if you leave plenty of room for masking. 
You can then spray the air brush into the hole, lift away the 
acetate, and gently move it to the next spot. For reverse 
patterns, just turn the mask over. 


APPLYING BACKGROUNDS 
Backgrounds usually will consist of graduated tonal ef- 
ects in air brush spray. Always fill the container of the tool 
with the lightest tone of grey or hue first. Spray this on, and 
then add desired amounts of denser color to the wash, fol- 
lowing this additive process until you have progressed to 


the deepest shades. 

As far as working on the overall surface is concerned, 
it is most effective to spray the darkest portions toward the 
top, graduating down to the lighter shade toward the center 
of the background. This is especially recommended in por- 
traying sky or room interiors ; it produces an effect of depth 
not customarily associated with flat air brush work. It 1s 
hest to try for opaque effects, rather than using transparent 
inks. 

The background should be subdued, never dominant. 
Choose delicate colors. 

LANDSCAPES 

You can actually paint a ‘scape without the necessity of 
drawing with anything but the air brush. Trees, distant 
mountains, skies, clouds and rock formations are produced 
by painting directly with the air brush spray. If the final 
picture should look too flat, add depth by sparse use of solid 
lines or washes with pen and brush. The masking procedure 
described earlier will do nicely for land and seascapes, as 
will the repeat pattern technique. 


CLOUDS 

Soft edges are imparted to clouds by using masks con- 
sisting of torn and spliced-together bits of cardboard. Let 
these overlap each other, one at a time, and this will build 
up the cloud mass. Rubber cement or Mastex is useful 
for blotting out cloud areas that are to be left in white. 
These are later removed by rubbing the cement away when 
the air brushed portion is dried. Use your fingers (but be 
sure they are clean!) or a soft kneaded eraser. © 
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two “LAST SUPPER” PAINTINGS: 
(continued from page 10) 


are not taken from contemporary life but strongly hint at 
derivations from Byzantine frescoes, cluster around one 
central figure. He is dominant because of size, position, tip 
of head and because from Him emanate rays of light. This 
effulgence is un-human, un-earthly. It can be easily imag- 
ined to symbolize spirit, or divinity, rather than merely the 
human importance suggested by dignity of position among 
men. The face of the Christ is homely, gaunt, drawn, and 
so becomes a symbol of the suffering of mankind with which 
this event has close association. The head is bent to one side 
as though in pain. The figures of the disciples are summa- 
tions of human character rather than individual character- 
izations, because of their universalized forms. Their sim- 
plified distortions heighten the symbolic effect of the group 
as it represents in its parts the courage, the weakness, the 
betrayals of men. The picture, in its total impact, is symbolic 
of the meanings, rather than the temporal facts of its epic 
subject. 


“The Last Supper” Bruno Krauskopf 


As in the Leonardo, design contributes to the effective- 
ness of telling the story. It is by means of the design that 
the Christ is dominant on every count; that the table, meat 
and dishes of the supper (as is not the case with Leonardo ) 
are reduced to mere evidence of the relevant fact, that the 
disciples writhe together into a diversified group of forms 
which lead the eye through each other to the Christ. Lines 
are effectively managed—curves of bodies against angle of 
table and straight, penetrating rays of light. The darks of 
curtains and lower bodies contrast to the illuminating head 
of Christ. Forms are interweaving and obviously controlled. 
There is balance of lights and darks and forms, repetition 
and variation, emphasis, dominance and subdominance and 
all the other principles of design. Design is functional but 
less so than in the Leonardo, because of the greater general- 
ization of the forms. The forms of subject and the form of 


their orchestration, however, grow out of the necessities of 
subject and blend with subject into the effective whole. 


The contrasting of the two pictures, then, nets this: The 
(please turn to page 25) 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with title of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,”” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


CAREERS IN THE ARTS Elizabeth McCausland 
John Day Co. $3.75 


Advice for those who want to plan their future. It covers the 
fields of architecture, painting, sculpture, graphic arts, 
teaching, printing, textile design, costume and stage design, 
and ten others. Many of the chapters contain a list of art 
schools and universities where one can specialize. 278 pages. 


STIEGEL GLASS Frederick W. Hunter 


Dover Publications, Inc. $10.00 


Baron Henry William Stiegel is an interesting individual, 
not only for his exquisite glassware, but also for his own 
picturesque personality. This book, of interest to collectors, 
dealers, and manufacturers, gives a truthful and detailed 
account of the legendary Stiegel biography, a history of 
American glass and a careful description of the individual 
articles created by Stiegel’s glassmaking enterprise. There 
are 159 black and white and 12 color illustrations. This 
volume will be eagerly sought by glass enthusiasts. 272 


pages. 


STYLES IN PAINTING Paul Zucker 
Viking Press, Inc. $6.50 


A definitely new approach to art history. The author, a 
professor of art and architecture at Cooper Union, com- 
pares the methods of approach by different artists to similar 
subjects. For example, under Portraiture (one of the seven 
main headings), we find the sub-headings : “individual por- 
traits,’ “the self portrait,’ and ‘double and group por- 
traits.” Each of the 239 halftone plates is briefly discussed 
and compared, enabling the student to gain a fuller apprect- 
ation of art through knowledge of the aesthetic and his- 
torical backgrounds. Art works ranging from [Egyptian 
tomb paintings through contemporary canvases, are in- 


cluded. 329 pages. 


TYPE AND LETTERING William Longyest 
Watson-Guptill Publications $3.95 


A thorough knowledge of type is imperative to those plan- 
ning a career in either advertising or publishing. This spI- 
ral-type book presents a complete index of tasteful type 
faces. Covered are lettering procedure, the mechanics of 
typography and printing terms and proofreaders’ marks. 
128 pages. 


JANET COLE 
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red GEMS: 
i (continued from page 16) 
all imperfections of the surface have been eliminated, the gem receives 
, final polish by being held against a revolving felt, leather or muslin 
wheel impregnated with a polishing agent. For ease in handling, and 
ys an aid to achieving symmetry, most gems after rough grinding 
are attached to the end of a short stick by the use of especially pre- 
pared sealing wax. This is called dopping. 


FACET CUTTING 


Facet cut stones are produced by the grinding and polishing of the 
surface of the stone in planes at various angles, predetermined by 
mathematical computation. The purpose is to produce the greatest 
brilliance or desired depth of color for the particular material. This 
is accomplished by the insertion of the dop stick (upon which the 
stone is mounted in wax) into a faceting head with vernier attach- 
ments. This permits the accurate setting of cutting angles for the 
facets or planes, and also their symmetrical placement in relation to 
each other and to the girdle or outline of the stone. The surface to be 
cut rests upon a revolving horizontal plate called a Jap. The grinding 
or polishing action results from the use of grinding or polishing agents 
with a chosen lubricant. 


SCULPTURED GEM CUTTING 


The processes used in creating sculptured gems include not only 
the above, but as many others as the ingenuity of the designer can 
evolve. Certain limited fundamental requirements obtain. Mechan- 
ically the gem must be capable of graceful and safe inclusion in the 
jewelry design of which it is to be a part. It must be of material 
which is relatively durable for the purpose intended. The design must 
be suitable for its function. And, naturally it must possess beauty or 
itis not a gem. 

The requirements as stated give considerably more latitude than 
in standard cutting. They permit the use of many beautiful crystals, 
ores and rock formations outside the customary lists of gem materials. 
Material formerly considered unusable, or flawed (those having tiny 
crystal vugs or vermicular tracings) is sought after, rather than dis- 
carded! What we seek is beauty, whether or not that particular for- 
mation has ever been used for ornamentation before. 


THE SURFACE IS EMPHASIZED 


Some sculptured gem designs, depending upon surface emphasis 
for interest, have a surface so naturally suitable that the slight use 
of a hand motor or flexible shaft tool with small burr or drill attach- 
ments is all that is necessary to introduce or accent rhythm. Measure- 
ment implements such as the steel rule, dividers, protractor, calipers, 
and depth gauge (see illustration) are used to assist in determining 
the angle, depth and width of these adjustments. 


Each type of rock has its own type of cleavage or fracture. This 
characteristic is utilized. Some cleavage planes produce beautiful sur- 
faces. The chosen rock is placed between wood blocks in a vise at the 
proper angle for its particular nature of cleavage. A chisel or the 
tang end of a file, or a star drill (see illustration) is held against a 
predetermined spot of the rock and struck with a fairly heavy rubber 
headed hammer. Sharp and increasingly heavy blows are struck until 
the desired portion chips off. This first chip may not be the size or 
formation desired, nor may the rock contain the hoped-for color or 
pattern. (Nature has quite a bit to do with what one gets or does, 
all along the line. The gemologist chips and breaks up many pounds 
of rock for a few pieces of sculptured gem material.) A rock-crusher 
is used to nip off protuberances. The above-described method is also 
used on a small scale to sculpture hills and valleys of the surface of 
a single gem, when the hand motor tool would not produce the 
desired surface. 


PREPARING GEMS FOR MOUNTING 


_ Ifthe gem is to be mounted on a flat metal backing, the back of it 
is ground flat and polished using vertical grinding, sanding and polish- 
ing wheels, or on a horizontal lap similar to that used for faceting. 
lf it is to hang free as a pendant, a hole may be drilled with a 
diamond drill point. I use the hand motor tool mounted in a small 
drill press. There are better (and more expensive) drills made for 
— stone, but a simple one like that illustrated will normally 
suffice. 


Many of the irregular surfaces of my gems are left rough without 
any polish. If you wish to polish gems, however, you may choose one 
of two methods. The first is by the use of felt, muslin or bristle, 
cylindrical and pointed accessories in the hand motor tool in con- 
junction with a lubricant and various polishing agents such as dia- 
mond powder ; tin, cerium, zerconium oxides; levigated alumina; Da- 
mascus ruby and Linde “A” powders, etc., depending upon the ma- 
terial being worked. The alternate method is to use the same polishing 
agents on a stitched muslin buff mounted on an arbor, such as is used 
or regular cabochon work. The edges of the muslin have a tendency 
‘0 reach minor irregularities of the surface. Bristle wheels can also 
be used in this manner. 


If true flat planes with sharply delineated angles are desired in 
the design, these are placed with the faceting technique. 


PERIPHERY EMPHASIS 

Translucent materials, particularly with inclusions, need an un- 
broken, highly polished surface, so that there is no distortion of, nor 
distraction from, the internal pattern of the rock itself. These, then, 
are slabs of rock cut as thin as possible, yet retaining durability for 
jewelry mounting and wear. If the top of the gem is to be perfectly 
flat, it is ground to the perfection necessary for final polish on a 
horizontal lap, with the use of corundum grits of increasing fineness. 
It is then polished on cabochon polishing wheels. The periphery of 
the gem is shaped according to predetermined design using a modified 
cabochon technique. The corner edges of the wheels are also used, or 
special, sharp edged wheels. You can substitute a small abrasive wheel 
and other hand tool accessories. This treatment is necessary because 
of the indentations and unsymmetrical curves which make up the 
irregular contour. @ 


COSTS OF MATERIALS 

EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS: The largest supply house for lapidary 
equipment and supplies is Grieger’s, 1633 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, 
California. They carry complete outfits for $25.00 and up. 

Sculpture Associates, 114 St. Marks Place, New York 3 (sculp- 
turing tools). 

MDR Mfg. Co., 4853 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Cali- 
fornia (Faceting equipment). 

Murry Industries, Inc., 502 W. Colorado Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado (Electro-stylus). 

ROCK: From 25c a pound up for semiprecious ore. From 50c a 
carat or gram and up for more precious type. Order from Wards 
Natural Science Establishment Inc., 3000 Ridge Rd.-East, Rochester 
9, N. Y. or go out to search stream beds, beaches, mountains and 
mine dumps by yourself. 

FINISHED GEMS: Priced from 25c and upwards. 


two “LAST SUPPER” PAINTINGS: | 
(Continued from page 24) 


Leonardo is the more effective human document about a 
specific, tangible event. The Krauskopf, because of its de- 
individualizing of the figures (by means of a partial abstrac- 
tion, which lends itself to a symbolic interpretation of the 
spiritual significance of the same event, rather than its actu- 
alities) takes the scene out of its daily, material setting. It 
gives it a timeless, placeless meaning and so heightens the 
unearthly religious feeling. The device of the emanating 
light, which has plastic as well as literary significance, helps 
powerfully to gain this effect. Without doubt, because of its 
symbolic treatment, this picture is more effective as the 
dramatization of an event and has the greater religious feel- 
ing. The moderns, by their return to distortion and abstrac- 
tion, have at their command, as did so many primitive races, 
a symbolic power of interpretation that is impossible to 
achieve with the more complete and factual expression. 


Bruno Krauskopf has been resident in this country since 
1947 and is exhibiting at the Feigl Gallery in New York 
City. His style has changed radically—away from the solid 
symbolism of the Last Supper to a more emotional impres- 
sionism. 


I have shown slides of these two paintings as a climax 
to many lectures on Modern Art and, after giving an audi- 
ence time to see well into each, have asked which had the 
greater religious feeling. At its first appearance the Kraus- 
kopf is always greeted with scattered gasps of offense. At a 
first vote the audience always divides about half and half in 
favor of each picture, the offense at the “‘ugliness and dis- 
tortion” being voiced with indignation by several individ- 
uals. After more discussion and time to become accustomed 
to the unfamiliar presentation, the large majority always 
votes the modern work the more religious. @ 
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how weaving started in AMERICA: 


(continued from page 20) 


weaves. And as one can imagine these were welcome for 
more reasons than one since they brought the latest gossip 
from house to house as they made their rounds. 


In 1763, in keeping with the strong movement to “buy 
American”, the graduating class of Harvard agreed to re- 
ceive their diplomas in suits made of domestic weave. The 
early textiles were suited to American living and expressed 
the spirit of America as no other art can. 


In 1733, John Kay of England invented the flying shuttle, 
which made weaving more rapid but robbed it of some of its 
art qualities. In 1784, Cartright invented the power loom 
and paved the way for the factory system. In 1783, Eh 
Whitney in America invented the cotton gin, and increased 
the production of cotton a hundred fold in seven years. In 
1826, the first Jacquard loom came to Philadelphia. This 
loom, with its complicated system of warping, made it pos- 
sible to weave elaborate, curved designs of flowers, build- 
ings, and human figures. Housewives were much impressed 
by the Jacquard loom. They liked it so much, in fact, that 
they began to lay aside their own looms. Finally the ma- 
chine took over and the art of hand loom weaving was lost 
in an age of confusion. @ 


POSE: 
(continued from page 15) 


in murals in the Chicago Elks Auditorium, the Bank of 
Manhattan, and the Cincinnati railway station. You have 
seen my likeness on five million billboards. I am called the 
man with a thousand faces, portraying Indians, Phoenicians, 
Moroccans, Italians, and dockworkers, warriors, pirates, 
butlers, waiters, and chauffeurs. Innumerable magazine ad- 
vertisements have used me to show off their products. 


I can pose for twelve hours at a time if it 1s necessary. 
Now that I do free lance work I receive from three to five 
dollars an hour in payment. 


I was the first Negro model in the United States, and 
it makes me feel free and proud to be able to do the work 
I like. I know that it is the artists, the students, and the 
public who are responsible for my career. Recently the 
students of Pratt Institute honored me with a scroll in ap- 
preciation of my work. 


If | have a motto it is: Humble, you shall be exalted. @ 


Maurice Hunter’s versatility is evident in this portrayal of St. 
Matthew for which he posed as the key figure. 
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By JOHN JV. NEWMAN 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 333 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. G. S. of Tucson, Arizona, asks: 
CAN CASEIN BE USED WITH OIL COLORS ON THE SAME PAINTING? 


@ Casein may not be intermixed with the oil colors on 
the same painting. If these two mediums are to be used on 
the same painting, they should be used in the following 
manner only: 1. The surface must be receptive to casein. 
2. The surface areas where casein is to be applied, should 
not be oily nor have any oil colors on them. 3. The oil and 
the casein may be laid one next to the other but should not 
touch. (This presupposes a well planned scheme in work- 
ing.) 4. While any type of brush may be used for either 
medium, they are not to be mixed while working. Remem- 
ber, oil and water do not mix. 5. Casein may be used for 
an underpainting, isolated with casein varnish and then 
overpainted or glazed with oil colors. 


Mrs. L. K. of Forest Hills, L. I.: 
MAY I USE COLORED INKS FOR DRAWING ON CANVAS AND THEN 
OVERPAINT WITH OIL COLORS? 


@ Any ink other than that made from an insoluble pig- 
ment or carbon black, is liable to bleed through the color. 


Mr. F. I. J. of Hempstead, L. I.: 
WHAT IS BALSAM COPAIBA AND WHAT IS ITS USE? 


@ It is the oleo-resin obtained from a South American 
tree (Copaifera landsdorfi). It has a turpentinish, fruity 
odor, is viscous and ranges in color from a pale amber 
brown to dark brown, depending upon local origin. When 
mixed with turpentine, fatty or essential oils or alcchol, it 
has a solvent action on old paint surfaces and for this 
reason was used by restorers. Some painters insist upon 
adding it to their colors because they like the drag and 
texture it gives their paints. This is not advisable. 


Mr. B. G. Williams, Arizona: 
I HAVE AN OLD PAINTING THAT IS VERY DRY. I WAS TOLD TO 
RUB IT DOWN WITH SESAME OIL. WHAT IS YOUR ADVICE? 


@ Sesame oil is an oil expressed from the seed of the 
East Indian herb Sesamum Indicum. It is an edible, non- 
drying oil having no place in the field of picture restora 
tion other than that of feeding the starving artist. I sug- 
gest the use of a reliable oil-painting restorer made 
expressly for that purpose. 
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recommended 


The books shown below represent the cream of the current releases, and have been approved by Design’s Editorial 


Board for value and dependable information. You may obtain any title by forwarding your check to “Book 


Service Department,” Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


STIBGEL GLASS 


TYPE 


LETTERING 
[YPOGRAPHERS 
LETTERERS 
DESIGNERS 
WILLIAM LONGYEAR 


337 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


TYPE FACES The Milwaukee Journal 


A convenient source and reference for those interested in type faces and 
production techniques for creating effective advertisements, especially in 
newspaper work. Coverage includes almost eighty alphabets of different 
type faces, how type is made, its measurement, layout, Ben Day patterns, 
preparation of copy, type fitting tables, and other unique features. 148 
pages. $1.50 


CASEIN PAINTING: Henry Gasser 


A spiral-type book of methods and demonstrations, here we are shown the 


tools, techniques and tricks of a “new” medium which can be used to 
produce the effect of watercolor, gouche, tempera, and even oil while possess- 
ing advantages over these mediums. Seven color reproductions and over 


eighty black and white plates. $6.00. 


STIEGEL GLASS Frederick W. Hunter 


The most complete coverage to date of Baron Stiegel’s absorbing life as 
well as his remarkable glass. Here is found a history of Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century glass making in America, sources of information, 
materials, methods and characteristics of the world renowned Stiegel glass. 
Of great interest to collectors and historians. 159 half-tone and 12 color 


plates. 272 pages. $10.00 


ART EDUCATION TODAY: THE TEACHER Columbia University 


A compilation of many ideas on new equipment and materials, as well as 
teaching methods. Also discussed: the teacher's relation to the community. 
The booklet is exceptionally well laid out and is illustrated with large 
photographs. $2.75 


TYPE AND LETTERING William Longyear 


Illustrated in this spiral-type book are nearly 100 complete alphabets, over 
350 carefully selected single line type specimens, illustrations on both how 
to letter from type and the mechanics of typography, a brief history of 
type, printing terms, definitions and measurements, and examples of good 
type arrangement. For the professional, the student, and the teacher. 128 
pages. $3.95 


STYLES IN PAINTING Paul Zucker 


A new approach to art history! Mr. Zucker displays the mjor themes: the 
human body, group composition, portraiture, landscape, interiors, still life, 
and under these lists sub-headings, each of which are illustrated by many 
famous paintings, carefully discussed as to historical and aesthetic value. 
Forty-three pages are devoted to a concise presentation of the history of 
styles in painting. 233 illustrations and 338 pages. $6.50 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH 
BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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: A COPY OF PETER HUNT'S EXCITING NEW PUBLICATION ON FOLK-ART TECHNIQUE 


We HAVE made arrangements with E. I. DuPog 
Co. to send a free copy cf Peter Hunt’s wondes 
new painting guide, “TRANSFORMAGIC”, to each NB™ 
or RENEWING subscriber to DESIGN. 

By following its well-illustrated information, you 
convert discarded furniture, attic “junk” and second 
bric-a-brac into beautiful home furnishings. And it cagi 
yours, without any charge, by simply forwarding your, 
scription (or renewal) to DESIGN, without delay. Yj 
request must be postmarked no later than February 1, If 


Lhose readers who wish to extend their current subse 
tion an additional year may do so, and thus he eligible 
this special offer. The supply ts limited, so act at om 


PETER HUNT’S “TRANSFORMAGIC” is a “natut 
for arts and crafts teachers and hobbyists. This celebra 
artist-author’s creations have literally taken America 
storm. The fresh decor of a genuine Peter Hunt will 
wonders toward brightening up a chzerless kitchen, deng 
living room. Children love a nursery or bedroom tha 
decorated in this easy-to-do, gay style. And there is 
trick at ail to mastering the technique! Here’s a book 
x OFFER EXPIRES FEB. 1, 1950! can ALWAYS use. 


A FEW OF THE OBJECTS YOU CAN 
RECREATE, USING THIS HANDY BOOKLET: 


® How to turn your kitchen into Pennsylvania Dutch 


Wicker furniture from discarded scraps 
- Nursery Furniture from scrap material 


Antique lamps from old coffee pots 


3 ' Gay beds and bureaus from second-hand junk 


Bookshelves, tables, playroom accessories and toys 


HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY 


‘s Just fill out the coupon below (or any facsim- 
: ile) and return to DESIGN with your subscrip- 
&§ tion or renewal check. But please remember—the 
supply is limited. One copy to a subscriber and 
you must request your copy no later than Feb- 


ruary Ist, 1951! 


Send Me My Free Copy of Peter Hunt’s “Transformagic” 
ue { am enclosing my check or money order for $4.00, which 
a -overs full cost of a year’s subscription to DESIGN Maga- 
| rine. Send both my subscription and the free copy of 
‘Transformagic” to the address shown below. 


CHECK ONE 
am a new subscril-: 
oa | am a current subscribe: who wishes to extend my 
| subscription another full ye.» from its expiration date. 
wy Name 
Address: 
city: Zone: State: 


Return to: 
>ESIGN MAGAZINE 337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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